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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Local Facilities Plan (LFP) is the critical ingredient in assessing and funding school 
facility needs at the state and local level. The LFP causes each school system to look 
ahead five years and: 

1 . Identify the total future facility needs in the system, 

2. Identify the impact of those needs in every school and building in the system, 

3. Decide how to meet future needs with new schools, additions, renovations, or 
modifications, 

4. Prioritize the order of construction activities over the next five years, and 

5. Determine how each priority on the list will be funded and where the money will 
come from. 

The LFP drives the Capital Outlay program in the state. The program requires a five- 
year facilities plan as a prerequisite for receiving Capital Outlay funds from the state. 
Through the LFP process and review of construction applications the state helps assure 
that students are housed in safe and well-maintained facilities with adequate 
instructional space. 

The current Capital Outlay program was first funded in FY 1982. The long-range plan is 
prepared so the local system can make sure adequate facilities are available to meet 
the local system’s instructional program goals and state adopted curriculum. Local 
boards of education may, of course, offer more programs, space and funds than the 
state requires. 

The long-range facilities plan includes the following items: 

I The projected number of full-time-equivalent (FTE) students expected to be 
served; 

I The organizational pattern, school sizes, and permanent school sites selected by 
the school system; 

I The educational programs the system plans to deliver; 

I An inventory of the existing schools; 

5 A comprehensive needs assessment identifying the renovation activities and the 
modifications needed to bring existing facilities up to building code standards and 
to meet program requirements; 

J An identification of additions to existing schools and/or new schools which may 
be needed; 

J Cost estimates for all identified needs at each school to meet program and space 
requirements; and 

I The eligible projects for new schools, additions, renovations or modifications 
listed in priority order for funding. 
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The DOE Local Facilities Plan can be can an effective planning processes for state 
managers and local school systems. When used as intended and incorporated into 
other aspects of the local planning process the LFP provides several benefits. The LFP 
requires all school systems to look ahead five years, identify their needs and then 
establish and commit to a plan for meeting their specific facilities needs, including 
renovations, modifications, and additions of existing facilities as well as the construction 
of new schools when appropriate. The current planning process is effective in 
encouraging each school system to plan construction and funding in advance. 

The limitations of the current planning process include varying end dates, varying 
computer formats depending on year submitted, and lack of total cost data and standard 
reporting categories. The LFP contains valuable information and data for facilities 
planning and management, both at the local and state level. However, the data is not 
easily accessible or reliable because of a lack of reporting standards and the fact that 
the data is not maintained in a central database. Because the end dates of the LFP 
vary, it is very difficult to analyze and determine the impact of proposed changes to 
state law and policy. 

The paper discusses the limitations of the LFP and the process, and includes 
alternatives that may correct some of these limitations in of the LFP. Several 
alternatives listed in this paper also apply to design and construction of facilities. These 
alternatives include: 

2 Provide technical assistance in the planning, design and construction phases to 
school systems throughout the state. 

2 Develop a set of best practices in the planning (LFP), design, and construction 
phases and make this information available to school systems throughout the 
state. 

2 Develop a state computerized database to compile, analyze, and manage the 
public school construction process in Georgia. 

2 Develop guidelines, training programs, pre-qualified consultant and contractor 
lists, and provide information to school districts throughout the state. 

2 Fund additional staff resources to assist with technical assistance and review. 

]> Conduct a benchmark study to identify cost drivers and best-cost management 
practices that could be used in Georgia (see School Design paper). 

]> Develop design standards and funding based on prototypes. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Georgia law 20-2-260 (a) specifically indicates that the policy of the State of Georgia is 
to appropriately house all students. 

“It is declared to be the policy of the State of Georgia to assure that every public 
school student shall be housed in a facility which is structurally sound and well 
maintained and which has adequate space and equipment to meet each 
student’s instructional needs [as defined by law].” 

The Local Facilities Plan (LFP) is the critical ingredient in assessing and funding school 
facility needs at the state and local level. The LFP causes each school system to look 
ahead five years and: 

1 . Identify the total future facility needs in the system, 

2. Identify the impact of those needs in every school and building in the system, 

3. Decide how to meet future needs with new schools, additions, renovations, or 
modifications, 

4. Prioritize the order of construction activities over the next five years, and 

5. Determine how each priority on the list will be funded and where the money 
will come from. 

The LFP drives the Capital Outlay program in the state. A school system must prepare 
a LFP at least once every five years to be eligible for state Capital Outlay funds. 
Through the LFP process and review of construction applications the state helps assure 

that students are 
housed in safe and 
well-maintained 
facilities with adequate 
space. 



There are 180 local 
school systems in 
Georgia including 
approximately 1,875 
schools in the state. 
Of the 180 local 
systems, 21 are 
independent city 
systems and 159 are 
county systems. The 
student population 
trend and a five-year 
forecast is shown in Figure 1. Last year the student full time equivalents for the state of 
Georgia was 1,383,179 in grades kindergarten through 12th with a projected annual net 



Figure 1 

Student Population Trends 
1981-2005 
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growth of 24,613 FTEs statewide. The present Capital Outlay law was written in 1979 
and first funded in 1981. This was a time of declining enrollment, which continued until 
1984. Growth began to increase to about 9,000 students per year until the 1990s. 
Kindergarten was phased in over the three-year period from 1985 to 1988. The addition 
of kindergarten increased enrollment by approximately 30,000 FTE per year. From 1991 
to the present, the growth has fluctuated from 23,000 to 31 ,651 FTE per year. 

Given the net growth in the student population and the need to house these students, a 
logical and systematic approach to disburse state funds based upon an assessment of 
needs is critical. The local facilities plan encourages the local school system to look into 
the future and assess their needs and how they will construct, add, renovate, or modify 
facilities to meet their future needs. This plan is then used as the basis for funding 
decisions both at the local and state level. 

This paper will present some background information related to facilities planning. The 
background section will discuss why planning is important and what triggers 
construction. Additionally, it will provide a history of state facilities planning and then 
explains in detail a typical local facilities plan and the development process. In the 
Current Conditions section, the paper will analyze the current planning in relation to the 
requirements of the law. . The next section, Findings, will highlight issues that need 
further consideration. The final section of the paper poses some alternatives for 
consideration to further improve the planning process and management of planning. 

II. BACKGROUND 

Why Plan? 

Ideally, in the business world, the construction of new facilities is timed so the facility 
comes on-line at the same time the minimum projected need for the facility exists. 
However, this is not the case with most new school construction. First, school 
construction is not a centralized activity as it is in business; funding is shared by both 
the state and the local school system and construction is managed at the local level. 
Second, the political reality is that public sentiment will not usually support taxation 
without seeing evidence of the need. A major strength of the LFP is that it can provide a 
vision to the community of future needs and how the school system specifically plans to 
meet those needs. School systems must convince the community of the need for more 
facilities. Planning is needed because of the shared nature of school construction 
funding and the need to educate the community regarding current and future needs. 

Long-range planning facilitates coordination among the local system, the community 
and the state regarding facility needs and funding. Through the planning process, local 
and state government planning entities can share information to forecast economic 
growth, new construction, population changes, and available real estate. Long-range 
plans may help ensure that adequate funds and an adequate site are available when a 
facility is needed. Planning can also prepare a school system for the difficult decisions 
that comes with redistribution or a declining population and the possible need to close a 
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school or to reorganize or redistrict. In planning the construction, addition, renovation or 
modification of school facilities, time, money and needs are optimized with advanced 
planning. 

Planning a new school, addition, renovation, or modification of school facilities is usually 
the result of a definable need. The need for a change to facilities can be categorized 
into three reasons: 

1 . A change in system capacity, 

2. A need to provide additional services, or 

3. A change in the process. 1 

In the case of schools, a change in capacity may be typified by events such as, 
unhoused FTEs or a decrease in enrollment, or new class size requirements (such as 
House Bill 1187 prescribes). A second trigger for construction is the addition of a new 
service such as the need to accommodate new special education programs. A third 
trigger of construction is a change in instructional process. In education, that could be 
the need to accommodate more teacher teaming or more use of technology-based 
instruction. The impact on facilities may be a need for space for teacher planning; in the 
case of technology, renovations for so rooms have adequate power and Internet 
access. 

As the capacity, services, or process change, the owner must weigh various alternatives 
to meet their new needs. In private industry, both construction and non-construction 
solutions are usually considered. The business owner may add a third shift to the 
production process or expand a portion of the facility to add capacity or provide a new 
service. The current facility may need to be modified to accommodate a new 
manufacturing process. Each alternative is usually considered on a cost-benefit basis 
using a payback period of 5 to 10 years. Similarly, school systems may weigh non- 
construction and construction alternatives to meet a need for additional capacity, 
provide a new service, or accommodate new instructional processes (currently in the 
state the Capital Outlay program offers no incentives other than for construction). 
Alternatives may include modifying the class schedule or switching to a multi-track year 
around calendar, leasing additional space, providing temporary classrooms (trailers), 
adding on to an existing facility, or finally, constructing a new school. Each alternative 
may be considered based on its short-term and long-term financial and programmatic 
merits. Issues related to non-construction alternatives were discussed in a prior 
GERSC Facilities Committee paper entitled, “Utilization and Sharing Of School 
Facilities.” 

As future construction needs are recognized, the owner secures adequate property 
(including utilities) required for the facility. Planning ahead avoids future problems. For 
example, where future capacity (need to expand the facility) is expected, adequate land 
should be purchased to avoid the facility becoming land locked. As the owner moves 
from long-range planning to the planning involved in construction, historical cost data 



1 “The Construction Process.” United Parcel Service presentation, September 20, 2000. 
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